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NOTES ON SPENCER, BUCKLE, AND COMTE. 

BY LEON GAMBETTA. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY ON "GAMBETTA'S METHODS 

OP STUDY," BY JOSEPH REINACH, HIS FORMER 

PRIVATE SECRETARY. 



GAMBETTA'S METHODS OF STUDY. 

BY JOSEPH REINACH. 

Gambetta read a great deal, and he read at once rapidly and 
thoroughly. As his curiosity was general, he devoured with the 
same avidity works on history and novels, poetry and treatises on 
philosophy, the magazines and the newspapers. In the days, now 
long past, when he was chief of the Cabinet and I his private 
secretary, it was my duty to take to him every morning a resum6 
of the contents of the newspapers. It was a useless labor. He 
had already read everything. 

Gambetta loved to read aloud, and it was a treat to hear him 
declaim Eabelais, who was his favorite author, in a voice warm 
and unctuous, or "The Princess of Cleves," the romance of his 
choice, in a voice which he suppressed to a more limpid quality. 

He had a remarkable memory, and retained nearly all of his 
prodigious reading. He knew by heart long tirades from Eacine, 
entire chapters from the "CMtiments," and I have known him to 
recite from beginning to end that remarkable poem from "La 
Legende des Siecles," "Le Satyre." 

For a great while, he always took notes when reading. Later, 
absorbed in his manifold occupations, he was forced to renounce 
that excellent practice which doubles the value of reading. But 
he preserved in one of his portfolios a great number of his notes. 
They were the ideas which had the most deeply impressed him; 
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a careful array of facts for some work he was preparing; de- 
tailed analysis of some important question, either historical, philo- 
sophical, or political. 

Napoleon, in his laborious youth, had employed the same 
method of study. The Laurentian Library possesses four manu- 
script volumes of the young Napoleon's notes, as student at 
Brienne and as sub-lieutenant of artillery. These papers, which 
came from the Libri collections, were acquired by the Italian Gov- 
ernment at the Ashburnham sale. They contain extensive sum- 
maries of history, natural history, and geography. The world is 
familiar with one or two of these notes — for example, the descrip- 
tion of the colonial possessions of Great Britain, which ends with 
the mention, since become tragic, of "St. Helene, little island." 
In glancing over these Napoleonic manuscripts at Florence, some 
months ago, I could not help thinking of Gambetta's notes. 

Naturally, there are in Gambetta's notes many reflections on 
Oratory. From his reading of Cicero's "De Orator e" he preserved 
many extracts. He notes from that book that Zeno compared 
eloquence to the "open hand," and dialectics "to the firm closed 
fist"; and that Isocrates was accustomed to repeat, "I know all 
the roads I ought to travel." 

Books on history naturally furnished him with copious mate- 
rial. The veteran Greek scholar Haas had a strong liking for 
Gambetta, and talked with him of the great writers of Grecian 
antiquity, and initiated him in Demosthenes. There is many a 
page among Gambetta's notes which, it is easy to suppose, was in- 
spired by Haas or by one of his lectures. 

There are four closely written pages on Greek and Roman 
history. Here is Gambetta's definition of Thermopylae : "Passage 
in the mountains, where, according to Napoleon, Leonidas allowed 
himself to be mouse-trapped." The episode of the history of the 
Gracchi appears to have particularly interested him. 

I copy a few of his notes on history: 

"The countenance of Pitt in the last years of his life was hideous. 
'It was his Austerlitz face,' says Wilberforce." 

"The Revolution did not create the European alliance against 
France— that was the bitterest fruit of the imperial policy." 

" 'The flames of Moscow and Saragossa were the dawn of Liberty 
for the world' (Benjamin Constant)." 

It is evident that Gambetta only copied, or at least most often 
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copied, the thoughts that, corresponding to his own, seemed to 
him wise and true. 

From an article by Prevost-Paradol on Armand Baschet's 
"History of Venetian Diplomacy" Gambetta copied many pages. 

Concerning Mirabeau, Gambetta wrote: 

"Mirabeau was so deeply convinced that the Revolution was irrev- 
ocable that, as early as 1790, he wrote these words, which to-day seem 
like an historical prophecy of the Restoration of 1814-15: 

" 'I look on all the.consequences of the Revolution, and on all that 
survived the Constitution, as victories so irrevocable that no convul- 
sion—unless the Empire were dismembered— can efface them. I do not 
even exempt an armed counter-revolution. The realm may be re- 
conquered, but it will always be necessary for the victor to consider 
public opinion; to assure the welfare of the people; to insure the 
abolition of abuses; to permit the people to administer the laws and 
allow them to choose their administrators— that is to say, even after a 
civil war it will be found necessary to return to a policy which can be 
administered without agitation.' " 

Mirabeau is one of the historical figures whom Gambetta ad- 
mired most, and, indeed, one who exerted a veritable fascination 
over him. Long ago, the marked resemblance was pointed out 
between the great man of the first revolution and the great man 
of the Third Republic. They had the same oratorical gifts, the 
same general conception of government, at once sound and liberal, 
the same taste for diplomacy, and the same views on what a states- 
man's role ought to be in a democracy. 

Gambetta's notes on Finance are copious. He had studied 
Finance and the question of Credit with deep attention during 
his years of political apprenticeship. We know with what skill 
and authority he presided over the Budget Committee. That 
knowledge was not extemporaneous. 

He already firmly believed that the financial methods of an ab- 
solute monarchy could not be adopted by a constitutional mon- 
archy or republic ; that the financing of a republic should be re- 
publican in the same sense that all its other institutions are. He 
copied the entire first chapter of the forty-second book of Montes- 
quieu's "Spirit of the Laws." 

There are long notes on Taine. One of the most brilliant 
chapters in his "History" of English Literature" is that in which 
Taine, approaching the modern era, draws the picture of the 
changes which the French Revolution wrought in human intel- 
ligence: "At the approach of the nineteenth century commences 
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in Europe the great modern revolution. The thinking public, the 
human intelligence undergo a change, and of the two shocks is 
born a new literature." 

There are some interesting notes from an article in the 
"Revue des Deux Monies" by Auguste Laugel (February 15th, 
1864) on Herbert Spencer's "First Principles." Aided by the 
clear analysis of the French writer, Gambetta penetrated with his 
fine intelligence into the English philosopher's theory. He ex- 
tracted the pith from it. 

On March 15th, 1868, Louis Etienne published in the "Revue 
des Deux Mondes" an analysis of Thomas Buckle's "History of 
Civilization in England." This analysis of a masterly work made 
a deep impression on the young lawyer who later was to defend 
Delescluze at the Baudin trial. As was the case with the Laugel 
article, he read that of Etienne pen in hand. 

We now come to his notes on the Positive Philosophy. 

The world knows with what an outburst Gambetta made his 
profession of Positivism. Invited, as president of the Chamber, 
to the fete commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the Poly- 
technical Association, he delivered, in the great amphitheatre of 
the Sorbonne, one of his most brilliant discourses, in which he 
hailed Auguste Comte as "the deepest thinker of his century" 
(December 12th, 1880). He there defined him as "that mind 
solely occupied with freeing the human brain from gloom and un- 
reality, in order to render thought a pure ingot of gold." 

Some years earlier, at a dinner which had been given to Littr6, 
on the occasion of the completion of his dictionary, Gambetta had 
first declared himself for Positive Philosophy (January 5th, 
1873). "There will surely come a day," he had said, "when pol- 
ities restored to its true role — ceasing to be the refuge of the 
cunning and of intriguers, renouncing treacherous and perfidious 
trickery, freed from the spirit of corruption, and from all the 
strategy of double dealing and subterfuges — will become what it 
ought to be : a moral science, expressive of a complete harmony of 
interests, of affairs, of morals, imposing itself alike on the con- 
science and on the mind, and dictating the laws of justice to 
human society. On that day your name* — ours — will conquer, 
and your name will be honored among men." 

Indeed, I have found among Gambetta's notes a concise ana- 

•That of Littr*. 
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lysis of Auguste Comte's theory, as well as the exceptions taken 
to it by Stuart Mill* in his book on Positivism. Had Gambetta 
at that time read or glanced through the treatise of Auguste 
Comte? I am inclined to think so. Proof is, however, lacking, 
and the following notes on Comte's system were manifestly writ- 
ten in course of his perusal of Littre's article in the "Revue des 
Deux Mondes" of August 15th, 1866. He followed there, step by 
step, Littre's refutation, copying, analyzing, and condensing it.f 
He liked to keep in touch with all subjects, but he lacked the 
time to pursue them to their original sources. His keen intelli- 
gence supplied, however, what was lacking in the necessarily in- 
complete documentation of the middle man. 

Joseph Eeinach. 



NOTES ON SPENCEK, BUCKLE, AND COMTE. 

BT LEON GAMBETTA. 
I. 

Spencer compares the struggle between science and faith to 
that of the two cavaliers who disputed over the color of a shield, 
of which each had seen but one side. 

The Deist derives creation from a Creator; but how chances 
it that there was a Creator before creation? If he possesses an 
individual and independent existence, as the Atheists claim for 
matter, the two theories lead us to a common conclusion: exist- 
ence without commencement. 

According to Spencer, neither life nor spiritual force can 
escape from the control of the universal law of the persistence of 
force. He collects, in support of this theory, all the facts with 
which biology can furnish him, in order to establish a connection 
between those forces which we classify as "vital forces" and those 
which we call "physical." For some time, physiologists have been 
asking themselves if these two forces may not be identical. One 
says "yes," the other "no." On either side they are half con- 
vinced that these forces, without being absolutely the same, are 
but different forms of the same thing. 

♦"Augruste Comte and Positivism," translated into French by Cl«- 

menC tArticle entitled "Auguste Comte and Stuart Mill, Th« Posltiv* 
Philosophy." 
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By this theory life would merely be derived from those forces 
which we already know outside of animated life, its causes — heat, 
electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity. 

Thought, or rather mental energy, is only another form of 
vital force. Thus, thought becomes only a movement, more com- 
plicated and more mysterious, doubtless, than the other move- 
ments that we have known, but allied nevertheless to those move- 
ments, as the satellite is allied to the planet or the acid to its 
base. 

The law of evolution is a perpetual eddy. 

II. 

Buckle's starting point is that the actions of men, however in- 
dependent or whimsical they may appear, are the result of abso- 
lute laws, which, in a certain sense, impel them toward the end 
to which they irresistibly and blindly tend. To discover what 
this impulse, in appearance so mysterious, is; to explain this 
irresistible tendency, is Buckle's aim. 

The social progress of England is not due to its religion; on 
the contrary, the one is in an inverse ratio to the other, a maxi- 
mum of knowledge corresponding to a minimum of faith. 

Buckle dates English civilization from the birth of scepticism 
in that country. 

Scepticism has special characteristics in Protestant countries. 
It is naturally theological, and one must study its progress in 
the books of theologians. It was born on the same day with indi- 
vidual intelligence, the first form of free thought. It commenced 
in the reign of Elizabeth with the struggle between the priests 
and the Bible. 

In the reign of Charles I., theology attacked the Councils. 
Proofs were demanded. However, the Bible and rationalism dis- 
puted at that time with equal confidence. 

In the eighteenth century, rationalism rejected everything ex- 
cept the Bible, and distinguished between that which is divine and 
that which is mortal; between faith and morality; between re- 
ligion and politics. Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, wrote 
a book on the spiritual life independent of revelation. 

The results of this move were visible in civilization. With the 
lessening of faith in the sixteenth century awoke a tolerance of 
principle, otherwise truth. The concessions which were early 
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made to individual intelligence promoted the movement of Free 
Thought. Literature and philosophy advanced rapidly toward 
maturity in the seventeenth century — Shakespeare and Bacon, 
Milton, Newton, Locke — and finally came the Eoyal Scientific- 
Society, that stronghold of the new thought. 

In the eighteenth century came Hume and Gibbon. The new 
thought broke out everywhere, in newspapers and clubs. In pro- 
portion as knowledge spread, belief became more rare. 

Self-reliance, a habit of depending on one's self, is the first 
basis of self-government. Self-government plays the same part 
in the civilization of England that Buckle attributes to scepticism. 

In the present state of knowledge, polities, far from being a 
science, is the most backward of the arts, and the only line of 
conduct safe for law-makers is to recognize that the secret of then- 
profession is to make timely concessions to the needs of their 
epoch. Their duty is to follow their century, not to attempt to 
lead it. 

Positivism in England differs from that of Comte and his 
disciples chiefly because of its contempt for governmental inter- 
ference. 

Atheists, Secularists, or Idealists, whose ideals are not those 
of their century, flourish. 

III. 

Auguste Comte wished to create a philosophy. He called it 
Positive. Mill denies that he has succeeded, for two reasons : (1.) 
because Sociology is lacking in it; (2.) because Psychology is 
omitted from it. 

Littre insists (1.) that Sociology is included in it, which is 
what Philosophy demands; (2.) that Psychology is missing from 
it without injury to the argument, and that the affinity between 
Positive Philosophy and Psychology is not what Mill's criticism 
supposes. 

First question: What is Positive Philosophy? It is the con- 
ception of th,e Cosmos which results from a systematic study of 
the exact sciences. Philosophy itself is the study of the Cosmos, 
or, in scholastic terms, of the objective world ; and in that world 
man finds his place both as a being and as a social atom. 

If, after a broad generalization, one wishes to regard life as an 
objective whole, man must not be made the central figure of a 
philosophical system, for that manifestly gives him a false po- 
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sition; while, if one argues from a purely psychological stand- 
point, making man a central point constitutes a false philosophical 
method. 

Philosophy is real, a conception of real things. Logic is for- 
mal, a scheme for explaining things. 

This is precisely the reason why one cannot arrive at a Posi- 
tive Philosophy by way of Psychology. It is the actual explana- 
tion of life, not the theoretic; the objective, not the subjective; 
with which Philosophical history concerns itself. Before the 
formulating of the Positive Philosophy, man's mind had, in the 
course of its development, evolved two philosophies, the theolog- 
ical and the metaphysical. 

In that fact is manifest the folly of considering a philosophy 
as anything other than a philosophical idea of the world and life, 
whether it is concerned with the study of man or with the history 
and theory of logic. 

First period : Examples, all religions. Dogma is a real branch 
of philosophy. The theological conceptions of philosophy are the 
most ancient forms of broad speculative thought. The theolog- 
ical impulse of intelligence was to believe that the universe was 
controlled by some divine will. 

Second period : Metaphysical Philosophy is also a conception 
of the world, but it differs from theological both in its origin and 
its results. It was born of another intellectual movement. The 
metaphysical tendency of mental development was to believe that 
all which appeared to be logically true must necessarily be so. 

Third period: Positive Philosophy, a new conception of the 
Cosmos, in which natural laws and not divine will controlled 
everything. This new system naturally rejected all the theories 
which had been a part of the old philosophy, and in it everything 
began and ended in experiment. 

This great achievement, which is the work of M. Comte, had 
always been looked on as impossible, and it was no light task to 
succeed in it — to divide the world into two parts : that which we 
know and to which our intelligence is directed by experiment; 
that which we do not know, and which is closed to our speculation ; 
in short, the knowable and the unknowable. Hence, Theological 
Philosophy is a system of reasoning in which man acknowledges 
the control of a divine will over all things. Metaphysical Philos- 
ophy is a system of reasoning which sees in the Universe the 
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strict materialization of logic. Positive Philosophy is a system 
of reasoning which interprets the Universe through the Mind. 

The essential characteristic of the especial theory of M. Comte 
consists in his having conceived and built up a philosophy, by 
selecting from the schemes of different sciences and from the 
works of deep, scientific thinkers, groups of truths to which he 
could apply his system. Two operations: (1.) Selection of gen- 
eral facts from each fundamental science; (2.) grouping and ar- 
ranging these facts: ten fundamental sciences. As the philos- 
ophy of a particular science is the arranging of the general facts 
of that science, it follows that a complete philosophy is the ar- 
ranging of the different groups obtained by the first operation. 
This arrangement was determined by the extent of the multiplica- 
tion of the phenomena, according to the order which Nature 
herself offers in physical, chemical and biological facts. 

This arrangement rests jointly upon the historic order which is 
consistent with the stages of multiplication, and upon the didactic 
order by which the mind passes through one stage in order to reach 
another. Positive Philosophy is based on Mathematics, Astron- 
omy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Sociology. Therefore, to de- 
termine the superlative facts of human knowledge, to arrange 
them according to a reasonable method, to deduct from them a 
rational explanation of the Universe, to formulate a theory suf- 
ficiently exact to accord with scientific elements, and general 
enough to entitle it to a place and value in the whole scheme, that 
is Positive Philosophy, the achievement of Comte. 

Mill's points of attack are Sociology and Psychology. Has 
M. Comte established a Sociology or not ? Mill denies that he has 
succeeded. That is an important point in the Comte system. 
Littre' insists that Comte has sufficiently shaped a philosophy of 
that special fundamental science called Sociology, to use it with 
the same rights as Biology, Chemistry and the other sciences in 
the construction of Positive Philosophy. 

Static Mode, Dynamic Mode: The essential characteristic of 
the Dynamic Mode is that it springs from an instinctive and 
primary connection, and is a general and not an individual at- 
tribute. It is by it that one distinguishes between the super- 
organic and the organic. Take note of this, for it is the essential 
difference between Sociology and Biology. It is the Dynamic 
Mode alone which opens a new field to science; the Static Mode 
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would not suffice, for, being elementary, it would fall back into 
Biology; complicated and an important part of Sociology, it is 
subordinated to the historical development. 

The historical development belongs to what I have named 
"the residue" — residue of which the subordinate science (here it 
is Biology) does not take account, but which forms the base of 
superlative science when a genius awakes to utilize it. M. Comte 
was that genius for the science of Sociology. 

History is the first part of Sociology. Statics is only a sec- 
ondary part. Political economy is but one part of Statics. 

The historical theory of doubt consists of three degrees of 
social development : the theological stage, the metaphysical stage, 
and the positive stage. 

Sociology proves that the faculty of believing according to a 
fashion is inherent in Society, although up to that time it had 
been attributed to other causes than society itself. Sociologically, 
and in the order of the branches of science, the dynamic mode 
has the advantage over the static, in that it determines the 
changes from which Sociology is born, and which are studied in 
that science. Philosophically, then, it is not important that the 
secondary part (Political Economy) be elaborated, but that the 
first part be so organized as to establish a Positive Philosophy, 
which is the scheme in hand. 

Therefore, Mill was wrong to reproach Comte with having 
neglected Political Economy and overlooked the constitution of 
the science of Sociology. 

To sum up: Littr^ has pointed out three flaws in Mill's 
criticism — (1.) that he did not recognize the inequality between 
the dynamic mode and the static, which implies that he did not 
see the organization of Sociology clearly; (2.) that he sought in 
Comte for sociological physiology, rather than for the first cause 
to which sociological physiology is subordinated; (3.) that he 
lost sight of M. Comte's purpose, in which the constitution of 
sociology is only a means of arriving at the constitution of Posi- 
tive Philosophy, which is the end at which he aimed. 

Leon Gambetta. 



